THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   MIDDLE   AGES

not recover. Its trade was removed, seventy years later, when the
incursions of the Northmen had ceased, to Staples.1

This flourishing commerce, for which Duurstede and Quentovic
were the harbours of export, was absolutely different from the
trade carried on by the Scandinavians. While the latter was under-
going continual development, on account of its contact, by way
of Byzantium, with the Oriental world, the commerce of the
Frisians was not in touch with the South. It was strictly confined
to the North. And in this it is very clearly distinguished from the
commerce of Gaul in the Merovingian epoch, which enabled the
Mediterranean civilization to penetrate everywhere, with the wine,
spices, papyrus, silk, and other products of the Orient.

In the Carolingian Empire there were hardly any other com-
mercial centres besides Quentovic and Duurstede.

A certain importance may be attributed to Nantes, which was
burned in 843, and whose boatmen carried on a certain amount
of trade with the region of the Loire,2 but we must not take it for
granted that the existence of a tonlieu is sufficient proof of com-
mercial transit.8

Of course, it is not difficult to glean from Theodulf, Ermoldus,
Nigellus, the lives of the saints, and the poems of the time, to say
nothing of the too famous monk of Saint Gall, sporadic mentions
of merchants and merchandise. And it is quite possible to construct,
with these scattered elements, an edifice which is merely a fantasy
of the imagination. It is enough for a poet to say that there were
boats upon a river, and we immediately conclude, from this
commonplace detail, that a great commercial traffic existed; while
the presence of a few pilgrims in Jerusalem, or of some Oriental
, artist or scholar at the Carolingian court, is enough foundation
for the statement that there was constant navigation between the
West and the East.

1 VOGKL, op. dt., p. 100.                                                           * A&, p. 90.

3 There is a good example in VOGEL, op. tit., p. 138, n. 2. In 856 the Duke
of Brittany, Erispoe, gave the bishop the tonlieu of the boats at Nantes.
Now at this time the commerce of this city had been destroyed by the
Normans.
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